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IS A PERMANENT PEACE POSSIBLE? 

By F. H. Hankins, Professor of Sociology, Clark University 

If we assume war to be the greatest evil that afflicts 
mankind, then the greatest problem before the world today- 
is the devising of some plan for insuring a permanent peace. 
That this is a stupendous problem is readily admitted 
by all save a few Utopian dreamers who easily make the 
world over in dozens of different ways. That fundamental 
changes are necessary to the solution of the problem is shown 
by the fact that in I'914 peace was disrupted in spite of the 
sincere desire of the vast majority of people in every country 
and the active efforts of most of the responsible statesmen 
to preserve it. That the solution of this problem trans- 
scends all others in social life is realized when we contem- 
plate not only the wreckage and waste of actual war and 
preparations for war and the retardation of schemes for 
human betterment during war, but the vast possibilities for 
human advancement were the wealth and energies thus 
squandered turned to positive account in scientific research, 
invention, wealth-creation, education, city building, and 
social amelioration generally. Of course one must set 
against these drawbacks the tremendously stimulating 
effect of war. It is at once a powerful tonic, an energizing 
stimulant, and a social purgative. It raises man's inventive 
and organizing powers to the maximum, stirs up slothful 
tissues, enforces social efficiency, and hastens the elimination 
of deleterious customs and institutions. In fact war has 
served historically the immensely important service of 
testing the survival value for the social group not only of 
its mental and physical capacities, but of its economic, 
political, moral, and cultural practices and institutions. 1 
But we are not arguing here the relative merits and demerits 
of war. We are assuming that war is the greatest evil. 

1 Cf. Edward A. Ross, War as Determiner, Pubs. Amer. Sociol. Soc, v, 10. 
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Now when we come to the question of its elimination we 
would naturally ask first what are the causes of war and what 
the conditions of peace. Even a cursory view reveals a 
bewildering array of doctrines. This particular war was 
due to the Kaiser, or the Crown Prince and his crowd, "the 
Potsdam gang;" to the Russian generals who refused to 
obey the Tzar's order to demobilize; to the encircling diplo- 
macy of England; to the Sack of the international mind and 
organization; to the failure of Christianity or Socialism to do 
their part for human brotherhood; to commercial rivalry; 
to capitalism and its greedy imperialism; to excessive nation- 
alism and its inevitable military preparedness; to overcrowd- 
ing of population; to the fact that man is a fighting animal 
and therefore every generation must have its own war by 
virtue of biological and psychological necessity. Doubtless 
all of these hypotheses are not equally true nor equally 
valuable, but if even a few of them are important causes of 
war in general, then the problem of permanent peace cannot 
be wholly solved at once. We hardly hope in a short 
space of time to secure a complete economic equilibration 
of the world and the elimination of a flamboyant patriotism, 
the establishment of a system of international public rights 
and the means of their enforcement, the institution of a 
proletarian millennium, and the reconstruction of human 
nature. I mention these things thus cursorily to indicate 
that those who easily manufacture world peace have no 
comprehension of the variety and fundamental nature of 
the factors involved in the problem. 

The dream of an international brotherhood is an ancient 
one. The Stoics and the Cosmopolites dreamed it 2000 
years ago and their dream had at that time a sort of ironical 
correspondence with the reality of a world unified under 
Roman domination. For many centuries Christianity has 
aspired to a millennium of "peace on earth and good will 
among men." But when war threatened in 1914 Christian- 
ity was not only powerless to stem the tide toward the 
cataclysm but became a powerful factor in arousing the 
martial spirit. History seems to show that religions have 
rather uniformly served a similar function. While they 
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have been a frequent cause or part cause of war, while 
religious error and bigotry have drenched the world in blood, 
no religion has counted for a pennyworth's weight as a 
preventive of war or for the conclusion of wars once begun. 
This war is an especially striking example for it is almost 
wholly confined to Christendom, from which have gone 
thousands of missionaries to the benighted heathen of Asia, 
Africa, and the islands of the sea. Now why was Christian- 
ity so powerless? Because, in the first place, in spite of 
certain general international aspirations, even this religion 
has always been tribal or national in character. This is 
most clearly seen in the dynastic state where a state church 
is a chief bulwark of the established autocracy. This was 
equally true in Greek Russia, Catholic Austria, and Protest- 
ant Germany. Even in democractic England and polyglot 
America with their large elements of non-conformism and 
high degree of religious liberty, the church could be relied 
on to do its part in arousing the people to the necessity of 
war. Of course, we can say that this was to be expected in 
America since our cause is just. But there is ample evi- 
dence in past history — even in the history of America — for 
the conclusion that the justice of the cause is not the con- 
trolling factor. 

There were a few American and English ministers who 
for a long time stood out against war — and this was a hopeful 
sign of the beginnings of an international viewpoint. The 
enthusiast who burned the flags of nations and substituted 
the red flag of humanity was roundly denounced as a traitor 
to his country and the enemy of true religion; and none 
joined more vociferously in such denunciation than the 
ministers of the more highly respectable churches. For it 
was a fundamental necessity that they prove to their re- 
spective congregations that they were patriotic above all 
else. What we observed here we observed in every country 
— the sentiment of national patriotism swallowed up the 
faint sentiment of international good will and in every coun- 
try the high priests repaired to their temples to perform 
oblations, and special days of prayer were set apart for the 
success of the national armies. 
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This is not said in the least by way of criticism of Chris- 
tianity or the ministry but to reveal the nature of the prob- 
lem of peace. Every student of social evolution must have 
foreseen that the idealized human brotherhood and high 
moral aspirations of Christianity unsupported or almost 
unsupported as they were by the basic material factors and 
conditions of international relations must crumple up like 
a house of cards when these basic elements came into conflict. 
The general force and direction of religious influences in 
social evolution are by and large determined by the economic 
and political organization and the stage of general intelli- 
gence. Consequently a vital world religion can come into 
operation only so fast as there develops a real international- 
ism based on universal trade, economic interdependence, 
world political organization, and international likeminded- 
ness. 

Other vain hopes for permanent peace likewise lacking 
a secure basis in material interests and social reflexes are 
treaties and international law. Treaties are like the 
"gentlemen's agreements" of the early days of trust forma- 
tion — they represent a temporary equilibrium of forces, a 
temporary toleration of a given political and economic 
adjustment. But they become 'scraps of paper" when a 
new readjustment becomes necessary in consequence of 
dynamic changes in population, trade, or corporate ambi- 
tions. International law is much in the same category: 
it lacks the sanctions necessary to exact obedience, just as in 
a commercial pool there is often no authority to restrain a 
powerful member from breaking the pooling arrangements 
when it is to his interest to do so. Both treaties and inter- 
national law point to the ultimate necessity of international 
law-making and law-enforcing bodies based on an inter- 
national tradition of obedience to law. Only thus can there 
be effected the constant readjustment of new rights and 
new demands with established rights and prerogatives. 

There are also those who still stake their faith on perma- 
nent peace through military preparedness unmindful of the 
fact that this is the problem of war itself. Were the world 
permanently at peace no nation would require more than 
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a domestic police. Partial disarmament, which President 
Wilson proposes, will reduce (1) the burden of militarism 
and (2) the force of the professional military class, and (3) 
would of itself tend to allay somewhat the suspicion and 
intrigue which manifest themselves when nations are actively 
competing in preparations for sudden and overwhelming 
onslaught. And yet one must not put overmuch confidence 
in such a proposal, because of the possibilities of secret 
preparations by a class bent on aggression. When one 
notes that America has entered several wars with no pre- 
vious preparation to speak of it seems clear that a nation 
with economic resources, strong leadership and determina- 
tion can and will carry on a war in behalf of vital national 
interests. Even partial disarmament would prove a de- 
lusion apart from either such an internal revolution or rather 
miracle of internal politics as will prevent a state from com- 
ing under the control of "its criminal and covetous ele- 
ments;" 2 or some efficient international government that 
has not only the legal authority but the actual power to 
secure international order. In other words either every 
powerful nation must be freed from the internal organiza- 
tion and mercantilist tradition 3 which create a desire for 
aggrandizement through aggression; or else the advanced 
nations with sufficient power to control the future develop- 
ment of the world must acquire and permanently retain 
such a mutuality of aims as shall induce them to use their 
power in an undivided manner. The way in which Italy 
was drawn into this war is sufficient illustration of how an 
alliance will be nullified in a crisis by strong national 
ambitions. Thus even back of partial disarmament is 
still the problem of war itself with its roots in rivalry and 
nationalism. 

Another proposal upon which many have rested their 
hopes for peace are the various plans for an international 
court and methods of international arbitration and concilia- 
tion. These have found an increasing use in the settlement 

2 George Young, The New Europe, v, 5, 289. 

3 Conrad Gill, National Power and Prosperity. A Study of the Economic 
Causes of Modern Warfare (London 1916), passim. 
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of justiciable differences; but their utilization for non- 
justiciable disputes has been slight. These methods have 
the advantage of developing a spirit of compromise and a 
sentiment in favor of international public rights. The 
more extensive their use therefore the more effective do 
they become as checks upon war, just as in industrial re- 
lations increasing familiarity with conciliatory methods is 
likely to create a predisposition in favor of their use. An 
additional restraining factor will be hereafter, for a time, 
the wide appreciation of the evils of war and the increasing 
costs of military activities. These will force nations to 
weigh more carefully the costs against any possible satis- 
factions to be gained by war. This fact alone would make 
a future war on a large scale rather improbable if all men 
were fully intelligent and the decision for war or peace were 
left to the deliberate choice of all persons affected. But 
at present and for as far as one can see into the future nations 
will be ruled by minorities, decisions may need to be made 
quickly, and the persons in power may, as at present, secure 
the profits and the personal glory while the mass pays the 
bill and does most of the fighting. 

It seems perfectly evident to any thinking person that a 
nation in a time of extreme national necessity would be 
very unlikely to submit to arbitration a matter of vital 
interest. If proof of this were needed it will be found in the 
history of internal disputes and the efforts to secure indus- 
trial peace by means of courts of arbitration and methods 
of industrial conciliation. The same forces that produce 
war between nations produce the persistent conflicts be- 
tween labor and capital. These latter constitute two 
nations set over against each other with rival economic 
interests, with a highly developed sentiment of group 
loyalty, and with their respective ambitious leaders seeking 
personal prestige and the display of power. In this con- 
nection the history of compulsory arbitration in Australia 
is extremely illuminating. After a score of years of moderate 
success industrial war broke out with an intensified severity. 
Strikes became numerous in spite of the accumulated prec- 
edents of more than half a generation's use of conciliatory 
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methods, in spite of the opposition of public opinion, and 
even in spite of the authority of government and the 
penalties of law. The party that loses by judicial process 
often prefers a test of strength in open battle when primary 
interests are at stake. The history of efforts to secure 
industrial peace in England and America is full of broken 
treaties, flaunted public interest, and the defiance of public 
esteem by both parties. 

It seems we have here a rather complete picture of the 
international situation, except that the forces that should 
maintain industrial peace are more powerful by manyfold 
than the forces that can be relied upon to maintain inter- 
national peace. There is a well organized government; the 
forces of public opinion are certainly not less diverse nor 
more widely diffused within a nation than among nations; 
the punishment of the disturbers is likewise more certain 
and more vividly visualized in the average mind. Of course 
an effective League to Enforce Peace could inflict upon the 
disturber of international peace the utmost degree of punish- 
ment, that is, annihilation. But such a league must often 
have its effectiveness impaired by lack of unity due to 
opposed interests within it as regards the disturber, and the 
diversity of opinions regarding the justice of the disturber's 
claims, just as in an industrial dispute public opinion and 
even the forces of government divide their support between 
the two parties. Moreover there is the fundamental and 
far-reaching difference between industrial and international 
peace that although neither labor nor capital is, under 
domestic law, an independent power, there is as yet no 
proposal for international organization which would remove 
from each nation its complete sovereignty and independence. 
The present war in fact aims to set up more nationalities, 
and to guarantee to each its right to develop after its own 
manner. Instead of mollifying national patriotism and 
the sense of national honor we seem to be planning to in- 
crease the demands for national prestige and to multiply 
the causes of conflict in interests. 

While it should be evident that some form of current 
international organization is needed which will have the 
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wisdom and the power to effect the necessary continuous 
readjustments of international relations in a dynamic 
growing world, we are in a period when the excessive in- 
dividualism of existing nationalities is being increased. 
Even the American Institute of International Law in its 
declarations of rights and duties of nations asserts principles 
that are almost identical with those asserted by our great- 
grandfathers at the time of the political revolutions. "II. 
Every nation has the right to independence in the sense 
that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is free to 
develop itself without interference or control from other 
states, provided that in so doing it does not interfere with 
or violate rights of other states." This is a basic principle 
of political individualism, of economic competition, and of 
international anarchy. It is therefore to be feared that in 
the future, as in the past, in both internal and external 
relations, a nation or group of nations that has both the 
interest and the strength to defy methods of judicature or 
arbitration and conciliation will do so. 

The idea of a League to Enforce Peace is a very ancient 
one. A proposal almost identical with the one now being 
discussed throughout the western world was made by Wil- 
liam Penn in his "Essay Toward the Present and Future 
Peace of Europe" in 1693. In fact Penn outlined rather 
fully the idea of an international super-state with powers 
superior to those of any constituent. He proposed an 
international assembly to which matters in dispute should 
be submitted and whose decision should be enforceable by 
military power. He proposed not only that an international 
assembly be given both legislative and judicial power, but 
also that any recalcitrant state should pay damages for dis- 
obedience and the costs involved in compelling adherence 
to the findings of the international assembly. 4 

But even yet there still seems to be some difference of 
opinion as to whether peace can be secured by force. Presi- 
dent Wilson proposed "a peace made secure by the organ- 

4 Outlined by Prof. James Brown Scott, "The Origin of International 
Justice," in Advocate of Peace, January, 1917. 
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ized major force of mankind." Professor Scott 5 is inclined 
to regard the use of force as a futility. He shows how the 
founders of our government debated vigorously the desir- 
ability of giving the federal government authority to use 
military force against any member failing to do its duty 
under the constitution. The view of Madison and Hamilton 
that to rely on force would prove mischievous, would result 
in increasing internal dissension, in the intervention of 
outside powers, and in disruption of the union, finally 
prevailed. 

Professor Scott agrees with them that the "coercion of 
law" is preferable to the "coercion of force" and he and 
other writers point to the United States as an example of 
preservation of peace by means of the orderly procedure of 
government. All of this, however, is largely a jugglery with 
words; is not the "coercion of law" merely the "coercion of 
force?" The American constitution was for the most 
part backed up by the considerable military powers of the 
federal government. Hamilton himself led an expedition 
against the whiskey rebellion; President Jackson sent troops 
into South Carolina. Indeed, the Union was only pre- 
served in consequence of one of the greatest wars of history; 
and this great Civil War is an illuminating example for our 
purposes. It was all the more remarkable because between 
the North and South there was a community of language, 
of race, of religion, and of many other elements of culture. 
The American Union thus contained greater promise of 
permanency than any that could now be formed among 
nations of the world. Moreover the practice of common 
government, the tradition of their mutual sufferings in the 
Revolution, their common glory in the achievements of the 
War of 1812 and the Mexican War, their sharing together 
the patriotic fervor aroused by national heroes from New 
England, New York, and Virginia, all of these would seem 
to have cemented indissolubly the numerous bonds with 
which they started, and yet, after sixty years a great chasm 
yawned between the two sections Superior military power 

5 Ibid. 
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alone preserved the Union — but it did not preserve peace. 
Neither did a league for the "promotion of the common 
welfare." Similarly world control by the armed force of a 
group of nations would have the immensely difficult problem 
of either continuously harmonizing the changing demands of 
both new and old nationalities, or continuously bringing to 
bear such overwhelming repressive power as to secure a 
peace based on physical force and fear. 

The recent proposal of a League to Enforce Peace is due 
primarily to the shock of war. From this has grown the 
desire to prevent the repetition of a similar plague, and 
especially the desire to prevent the repetition of such a 
sudden disruption of peace; but it has become the chief 
plank in the platform for making the world safe for democ- 
racy. It became evident that in the present state of world 
disorganization any strategically placed nation possessed by 
a strong domineering and covetous minority could bring 
down upon the entire world the horrors of war. America, 
therefore, joined her forces with the Allies to defeat the 
extension of absolutism and domination; to make this 
great effort at the application of the philosophy of milita- 
rism and imperialism a failure, and thus to enforce upon 
Germany and upon the world a realization that the theory 
of national aggrandizement at the expense of other nations 
can no longer be applied in the Western World. From our 
point of view our joining with the Allies was in itself the 
formation of a League to Enforce Peace by thwarting the 
aims of the most aggressive of the peace breakers. Of 
course the Central Powers consider themselves a similar 
league. This is the usual situation in war time and signifies 
merely that the old balance of power had gotten out of 
harmony with the facts and that a new balance is in process 
of formation. 

And yet there are undoubtedly new elements at work upon 
the public opinion of the Allied Powers, at least. In both 
France and England imperialism had run its course; both 
were nearly burdened — at least amply supplied — with colo- 
nies. They desired peaceful opportunities for the more 
complete development of territory already in their posses- 
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sion. The United States had not yet arrived at the stage 
in its evolution when the pressure for new markets and the 
overflow of free capital seeking speculative opportunities 
in the undeveloped areas of the earth could bring into full 
operation the forces that inevitably make for capitalist 
imperialism. Therefore the first effect of the promulgation 
of the plan of a peace league was enthusiastic response in 
the United States. There followed a hearty approval by 
the liberal and democratic forces in Allied countries and 
even approval by some of their more progressive statesmen. 
But even yet among the conservative elements the idea is not 
approved and some of the leading statesmen and publicists 
(the Cursons, the Milners, and the Clemenceaus) have not 
hesitated to pronounce the idea visionary and excessively 
idealistic. Doubtless the reason for this coolness is to be 
found in part in reluctance to abandon in toto the philosophy 
of imperialism and national aggrandizement, and in part 
in opposition to any movement toward democracy. The 
reception given to Wilson's proposals brought out the class 
distinctions in England, for example, as clearly as the 1912 
budget. For it became evident that there is involved in the 
application of the principle to enforce peace by an alliance 
of democratic nations two inevitable consequences: (1) 
The triumph of democratic forces in the internal organiza- 
tion of the nations thus called; and (2) the control of the 
further territorial expansions of all the interested powers. 

These consequences have been made plain by the accom- 
panying proposals of President Wilson and the League's 
advocates with respect to the allied aims. Everywhere it is 
proposed now to make the world safe for democracy. If 
this is to be done and if the present war is to be settled on 
terms which defeat the aims and purposes not only of the 
Junkers of Germany but of the Junkers, the chauvinistic 
capitalist element in America, England, France, and Italy, 
then it means virtually a defeat of the original war aims of 
the groups that controlled opinion in all the European bel- 
ligerents. These groups were the conservatives, the prop- 
erty and land holding, the manufacturing and commer- 
cial classes; they were in internal politics set over against 

THE JOURNAL OP RACE DEVELOPMENT, VOL. 8, NO. 4, 1918 
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the labor and socialist groups which in the main include the 
propertyless classes. From this viewpoint the entrance of 
the United States transformed the fundamental purposes 
of the war. Its proximate aim of course is the defeat of 
Germany but in view of Wilson's repeated statements and 
the acceptance of his leadership by the radical elements at 
home and abroad the real aim is to establish a basis for a 
permanent peace by discrediting the aggressive, war-pro- 
fiteering, and commercial-exploiting element in every nation. 
The progress of the labor movement toward class conscious- 
ness and an appreciation of their economic and social 
position in peace and war, together with the great demand 
for man-power in both industrial and military activities 
has necessitated an increasing "recognition of labor." 
This advancement of ideas and elements variously classed 
as liberal, democratic, radical or revolutionary before the 
war seems likely to be its most conspicuous internal con- 
sequence. The changes will not be uniform in all countries 
but they promise to go far in all the major belligerents. 

Now a league of nations more thoroughly democratic 
within, backed by the deep impression this war is making 
as to the futility of war as a means of national expansion, 
may succeed in providing a sufficient sense of security 
among nations so that a period of constructive international- 
ism can be introduced. This is the most optimistic prospect 
before us. A mere league however will prove a delusion 
and a snare unless a real basis for an international com- 
munity is laid in economic, political, legal and cultural 
forces which alone can keep the turbulent nationalities of 
the future within bounds; and of this the prospect is not so 
good. 

The present tendency is for the league of peace to be dis- 
cussed as comprising only the Allies and as rigorously 
excluding present enemies. It is assumed that this league 
of the democratic nations can be made so powerful that a 
multitude of smaller nations will attach themselves to it, 
and will be glad even to pay a part of Allied war debts for 
the privilege of joining the league. It is hoped that this 
would so prevent German economic and territorial expansion 
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that Germany herself would soon sue for membership in the 
world organization. 6 

To suppose that such an organization promises permanent 
peace is an egregious misunderstanding of human nature 
and the tendencies of social evolution. In fact, the most 
serious impediment to the effectiveness of the League to 
Enforce Peace is the probability that the war will divide the 
European powers into two great economic alliances. There 
are many indications that the drift of opinion in Allied 
countries is in favor of an economic combination against 
Central Europe. On the other hand, the Central European 
Powers are drifting quite as rapidly toward the concept of 
a zollverein to embrace Germany, Austria, Bulgaria and 
whatever other territory can be directly or indirectly 
brought within a unified economic zone. The literature in 
all countries dealing with "the coming trade war," "the 
war after the war," is voluminous, and statesmen and busi- 
nessmen are organizing resources and planning policies with 
a view to meeting the heightened economic competition 
expected upon the return of peace. Tariff wars loom 
ominously over the horizon of the coming day of peace. 
The Paris Economic Conference, the report (1917) of Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh's Parliamentary Commission on tariff 
policy, the insistent demand among all belligerents for pro- 
tection both for infant industries due to the war and for all 
industries during the era of reconstruction, the scramble 
for raw materials when peace comes, presage an intensifi- 
cation of trade rivalry. An inevitable consequence of an 
Allied economic combination will be the centering of 
German ambitions upon developments toward her East 
rather than toward her West. The differences between 
the two groups will become sharper and deeper rather than 
less so, because the entire history of western Europe indi- 
cates that the progressive widening of the area of peace has 
been due largely to an extension of trade interests, the de- 
velopment of economic interdependence, and such a con- 
sequent mutuality of aims, purposes and ambitions, together 

« G. D. Juric, "Economic Position of Germany after the War," The 
New Europe, November 22, 1917. 
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with such widening of group consciousness and allaying of 
fears and suspicions as alone make possible the settlement 
of differences in the spirit of compromise and intelligent 
self-interest. 

President Wilson sees all this clearly. He vigorously 
condemns "selfish and exclusive economic leagues" because 
these constitute "no proper basis for a peace of any kind, 
least of all for an enduring peace. ' ' He insists with complete 
justification that a secure peace cannot be founded on 
"economic restrictions meant to benefit some nations and 
cripple or embarrass others." In his January 8 address 
outlining "the program of the world's peace" he favored 
"absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas" and "the 
removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and the 
establishment of an equality of trade conditions" among 
the nations associating in a peace league. But it is not 
evident either that a league of present Allies would admit 
the Central Powers on equal terms; or would have such a 
monopoly of materials and trade opportunities as to force 
them to sue for admission to the league; or as a last resort 
would concede to the Central Powers free trade advantages 
without an equal concession in return. But unless there is 
a fairly uniform industrial evolution and an increasing 
exchange of goods and cultural elements it seems idle to 
hope for permanent friendship. 

Here again the analogy of the development of the United 
States is pertinent. All parts of the Union are now so 
united that war among them is highly improbable. This 
is because of complete interdependence due to an internal 
trade of more than forty billions a year. Each part is 
dependent on every other for vital necessities. Pennsyl- 
vania alone could sound the death-knell of New England by 
refusing coal while the middle west could starve us to death 
in a year. The Civil War can be explained by the absence 
of this condition; it occurred before the development of 
the great North-South railway systems, and the develop- 
ment of banking and commercial bonds, and was funda- 
mentally a clash of two nations with distinctive economic 
and cultural bases. Is it reasonable to suppose that a 
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divided Europe can develop a greater solidarity than the 
states of the American Union developed before 1860? 

Another important aspect of this case is the question 
whether the separatist mode of development is superior 
to more or less compulsory unification. The doctrine that 
small nations have rights is new and contrary to past polit- 
ical evolution. This is nothing against it, especially in 
view of the fact that the doctrine is itself an exemplification 
of the development of the international mind and of new 
standards of international morality. But if we applied 
the doctrine to the past history of the United States, or 
Great Britain, or Italy, or France, or Germany, one may 
well question whether it is peace or war that is being pre- 
pared. Separatistic development means less unity of 
economic evolution and more differences in culture, more 
grounds for misunderstanding and suspicion, and more 
centers of divisive patriotic sentiment. 

But it will be objected that a league of such democratic 
nations will introduce free trade and insist upon free trade 
throughout the world; in consequence, nations or groups of 
nations can always secure what they wish by exchange, and 
this will develop the necessary basis for peace. It is quite 
true that some such condition must ultimately prevail — just 
as in this country all parts exchange their surpluses. It 
would be the primary purpose of a far-sighted league to 
accomplish this. As already intimated present develop- 
ments furnish little immediate hope; and there is a very 
important reason for this in the undoubted conflict of trade 
interests. It is pretty widely assumed among peace writers, 
even including distinguished political economists, that a 
perfectly free exchange of goods between nations is to the 
highest advantage of all. A rich and prosperous Germany 
we are told helps to make a rich and prosperous England. 
Now this is mainly true — for the direct trade between 
Germany and England is mutually advantageous. But 
this cannot be said of that trade in North or South America, 
or the Orient, in which they are competitors. This prob- 
lem is no whit different from that of internal competition. 
Tobacco manufacturers prosper when machinists trades are 
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prospering; but rival tobacco concerns will fight each other 
until one engulfs the other in some sort of an amalgamation. 
This sort of conflict is less vital in a country like the United 
States where there has always been free trade between all 
parts and where therefore competing concerns develop only 
as new opportunities open. But, as between nations, old 
established industries may be of such vital importance 
for one of them that the rivalry of another arouses fear and 
resentment. Thus it would seem unlikely that the English 
nation whether controlled by dukes, bankers, or labor 
leaders would witness the gradual killing of her great cotton 
industry with indifference. Here is an industry represent- 
ing many hundreds of millions of investment and the 
customary trades of many thousands of workers. Will 
not England seek to protect it; to preserve needed foreign 
markets; to subsidize if necessary in order to offset the 
advantages of rivals with larger markets and closer access 
to raw materials? Even free trade, our best hope for peace, 
would not in such a case prevent a competition that might 
well become bitter in the extreme. 

Now it is very frequently argued that the conflicts of 
interest in international trade are due to the greed of prof- 
iteers; and to a considerable extent the case against them 
is clear. They place profits above patriotism and favor war 
for the same reason that they favor colonies, zones of in- 
fluence, and trade concessions. They are the real traitors, 
however loudly they may proclaim their self-sacrifices for 
the liberties of mankind in general (not always including 
their own workers). Moreover we can readily see that if 
men sought through business not profits but the public 
esteem that comes to those whose brains serve mankind, 
then group solidarity and efficiency could be greatly in- 
creased. But if we assume that the service motive replaces 
profit-seeking we have only raised national efficiency and 
prestige without eliminating the international rivalries that 
lead to war. The changes going on in European nations 
suggest that the next stage in national evolution may be 
state socialism, or more correctly state capitalism. There 
will be public ownership so far as necessary for increased 
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national efficiency; as in Germany, the state will aid in 
securing materials, in developing shipping, in opening up 
trade opportunities, in forming trade combinations for 
foreign competition, in regulating labor conditions in the 
interest of industrial peace and productive efficiency. All 
policies will apparently aim at suppressing internal con- 
flicts for the purpose of raising to the highest pitch the power 
of the nation in the colossal struggle with other highly 
organized and sensitively self-conscious groups. The most 
highly socialized state in the world would still require mark- 
kets for its products and raw materials for its industries. 
Raw mateials are scarce and only by deadly competition 
can markets be secured and retained. Hence, although 
the elimination of mammon-worshiping, lucre-loving prof- 
iteers would reduce the proximate causes of war, it would 
not in the long run free nations from the trade rivalries 
from which modern wars spring. 

There is still a possibility however that the war may result 
in such a democratization of all Europe as would make 
possible some sort of international alliance embracing 
all leading nations. This is the most idealistic of the 
possibilities we are called upon to contemplate and it is 
worth while to consider the conditions of its success. This 
plan will require social revolutions which result in labor 
class control or some other basis for a genuine industrial 
democracy. It seems highly improbable that such a change 
will go anything like equal distances in all the leading 
countries, and consequently there would be a cleavage be- 
tween the more democratic and the less democratic nations, 
just as there is now. 

Is it a fair assumption that an internationalism of labor 
will be able to exorcise the damnable spirit of chauvinism? 
The action of the Socialists in the European countries in 
1914 raises some doubt. And it may well be doubted 
whether in 1914 the national rivalries were more intense 
than they will be during the decade or two after the war. 
But assuming a league of democratic Socialist states, what 
then? Such a league will certainly not include all advanced 
nations and none of the great potential nationalities, Japan, 
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China, India, etc. A Socialist state must continue as do 
nations at present to extend trade and commerce, to obtain 
supplies of raw materials. To do otherwise would be to 
stagnate and stagnation would mean deterioration and 
ultimate extinction. A group of such states would be 
under like necessity. Such a group might well succeed 
better than any other in developing a genuine comity among 
nations for a long period. But the ultimate seeds of con- 
flict remain; nations will develop rival cultures; currents of 
trade will shift causing new jealousies; there will be the 
pressures of new redundant populations fired with the spirit 
of national and racial egotism and led by ambitious, un- 
scrupulous men. 

It should be evident by this time that the entire discussion 
leads back to one fundamental opposition, namely, that 
between the reproductive and the food instincts on the one 
hand and man's creative powers on the other. Love and 
hunger bid fair to continue to rule the world in the future 
as in the past. The multiplication of the species goes on 
apace, but the world grows no larger. In fact it grows 
rapidly smaller in the sense that the undeveloped areas 
dimmish. The last few centuries which seem to have been 
so full of wars constitute a period when the Malthusian 
antagonism was mollified by the presence of all America and 
Australia to take the overflow of population and increase 
the supply of food. The future opens no such possibility. 
While science multiplies the means of destruction it has 
not yet — let us hope it may — open up vastly greater means 
of food creation. As yet we are largely at the mercy of 
what Ricardo called "the niggardliness of nature," "the 
law of diminishing returns in agriculture." Here is the 
ultimate and irresolvable basis of social conflict. The 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries constitute an era of 
liberation. The release of economic pressures due to the 
westward expansion of Europe brought individualism in 
politics and industry. There was achieved a high degree of 
freedom even for the common man amidst great populations; 
something never achieved before. The equalization of 
opportunity seems likely to go on in the interest of group 
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efficiency in order to bring into leadership the natural 
aristocracy, but it seems inevitable that there will be a 
steady tightening of the social controls over the individual 
in view of the heightening of group consciousness. This 
will be especially true in America which has just come for 
the first time in its history into full contact with the turbu- 
lent forces of the world. 

Man is a gregarious animal. He has carried on his 
search for food in groups and the struggle for existence has 
thrown the force of natural selection primarily upon the 
group. It is through his group that the individual has sat- 
isfied his elemental instincts and to the group life therefore 
have been adjusted the fundamental reflexes of his psycho- 
logical nature. Here we have the basic facts that plans for 
a permanent peace have not adequately comprehended — 
the immemorial Rassenkampf and the all-compelling herd 
instinct that has developed therefrom. So sensitive is the 
mass of men to the voice of the herd that all other senti- 
ments are overwhelmed by it. Individual rights won by 
generations of struggle are swept away; the most cherished 
traditions are forgotten; all powers of social deliberation 
are suspended and absolute authority passes into the hands 
of the group leaders. The mass has only the duty of im- 
plicit and unquestioning obedience. 

The ultimate problem then in the achievement of rational 
control of world evolution is to achieve control of popula- 
tion increase. This is at the basis of world dynamics. 
And yet it is dangerous for one nation to adopt Neo-Mal- 
thusianism; for, a generation or two will find it face to face 
with the hungry hordes of a less refined but more grimly- 
determined people. It is this same population pressure 
with its herd instinct of group self-preservation that will 
inevitably lead every people to secure to itself the main 
advantages of raw materials, sources of power, and trade 
advantages which its geographical position affords. And 
this means conflict with other peoples whose needs are more 
keenly felt and whose power is as great or greater. The 
final solution will come with the gradual enlargement of 
similarities among nations. The gradual widening of the 
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area over which the herd instinct or sentiment of patriotism 
operates, the gradual increase of democracy within nations 
with the consequent tendency toward open diplomacy and 
an age of free discussion — not by diplomats — but by peoples 
of their common problems. In other words the final solu- 
tion will come in that distant age of reason when science 
shall have subdued not only the earth but man himself. 



